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" The feeling of the people is strong that England, with a jost and generous heart and hand, will 
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Cracow. It is not the case of a revolutionary movement against a lawful sovereign, or of a violation 
of pledges guaranteed by foreign Powers. It is a peaceful and harmonious movement, by common 
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I trust not ; and I believe that no more just or more popular use could be made of our infiuence and 
power than to cast their shield over this weak but noble principality, where, perhaps, for the first 
time, the great experiment is behig made of klndUng thetordi of civil and social enlightenment from 
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Yes, Italy ! through every other land 

Thy wrongs should ring, and shall from side to side. 
Mother of Arts ! as once of Arms, thy hand 

Was then oar gnardian, and is still onr guide — 

Parent of our Religion ! whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of Heaven ! 

Europe^ repentant of her parricide. 
Shall yet redeem thee, and all backward driven 

Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimaob. 

Few can be more impressed than I am with the justice 
of the principle that "iVb man liveth unto himself** for 
his own little pleasures, or mean gratifications, or low 
unworthy passions ; the dirty family of selfishness which, 
by the law of Providence, defeats its own purposes. The 
occasions, however, when a private individual may confer 
great benefits on his fellow-creatures in his own limited 
sphere of action, by an exertion of the faculties and talents 
with which he is intrusted, are, in my opinion, as nume- 
rous as the occasions, when he may, with credit to him- 
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self, and advantage to others, interfere in public affairs, 
are few. 

I confess, therefore, that it is with feelings somewhat 
of doubt and reluctance that I at any time venture to 
take part in public questions — restrained by my sense of 
the diflBculty of deciding justly on their merits, and of 
attaining truth, as well as by the fear of being drawn 
into the vortex of agitation, or at all events, though 
undeservedly, of being classed with the political dema- 
gogues and humanity-mongers of the day, or of other of 
the unquiet and varied race of charlatans and traders in 
philanthropy, towards whom no one can entertain a 
stronger repugnance than I do. Nor have I ever felt 
disposed to CQiulate the zeal and alacrity with which so 
many men rush into the arena of political controversy — a 
zeal, I fear, more often springing from a love of notoriety 
than from an anxiety for truth. But, on the other hand, 
to use the rigorous language of William Pitt, "/ will 
not sit unconcerned when liberty is threatened or 
invaded : I will exert my endeavours^ at whatever 
hazard^ to drag the oppressors to justice^ whoever may 
protect them!* I may be ridiculed for presumption as a 
private individual, of no weight or influence beyond a 
circle of private friends, in making use of the language of 
one who, from his exalted position, was able to give effect 
to his declaration. This risk, however, I most cheerfully 
incur ; for, to raise the voice or exercise the pen in 
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defence of true liberty, whether at home or abroad, is 
not the prerogative of the great, the wealthy, or the 
learned. It is the right of all men, and, thanks to our 
sturdy forefathers, the recognised right of every English- 
man, the constant exercise of which has eminently 
contributed to maintain in their pristine vigour and 
undiminished force the great charters of English consti- 
tutional freedom. Nor is it the shaft of ridicule to 
which I alone expose myself; I shall possibly, nay 
probably, come under the lash of the bigoted and intole- 
rant, as "the friend of Popery," or, at the least, be 
charged with lukewarmness and indifference to the 
Protestant Church, and Protestant ascendancy, by advo- 
cating a cause which, however just, strengthens the 
influence of the Bishop of Rome. Be it so I I regard 
not the opinions of those who measure a man's attach- 
ment to his religion by his intolerance and persecution 
of another's. 

" Fiat justitia mat coelum." 

Feeble as my advocacy may be, it is not the sneers of the 
malevolent or narrow-minded that I dread: it has sincerity 
to recommend it. It springs from strong conviction of 
the justice of the cause — from an ardent desire to enlist 
the feelings of my fellow-countrymen in behalf of an 
enlightened and liberal-minded Sovereign, and of his 
attached people struggling against the false and aggressive 
policy of a despotic Government ; which, however mild 
and paternal in its own dominions, (which I admit it is,) 
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appears in no favourable light when viewed in connexion 
with its foreign policy, I am aware that the most viru- 
lent attack I could make upon the Austrian Government 
would be gratifying to many ; that the more harsh and 
the more exaggerated its tone, the more acceptable it 
would prove. To impute to it every vice, to heap on it 
every reproach, to stigmatize all its acts indiscriminately, 
to hold out the Austrian Cabinet as the model of bigotry 
and despotism, would, no doubt, meet with the approba- 
tion of not a few in this as well as in other lands. I am 
not insensible to the power of such weapons ; but I 
disdain to sound the tocsin of liberty with the fierceness 
of a demagogue — to aim at victory through the passions 
rather than through the judgment. Such easy but 
degrading tactics I leave to the motley crew of mock 
patriots and frothy declaimers of every hue, whose tinsel 
style and inflated jargon impose upon the weak and 
vicious only — whose lavish parade of every patriot phrase 
to bolster up their hollow plans, and hide their knavish 
juggles, have sickened men of sounds which should wake 
their finest sensibilities, and kindle all the noblest and 
best emotions of the soul. The cause that I would aid 
requires no meretricious dress. Tlie " round unvarnished 
tale ** will alone suffice to enlist the sympathies of the 
wise and good* It is not of a rebellious people in arms 
against their sovereign, nor of daring anarchists and bas^ 
intriguers banded together for rapine and plunder, — no 
desperate folly of blundering optimists and heated vision- 
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aries of a ** Gi6vane Italia ** fascinated with the glories 
of the ancient republics, of Rome's imperial grandeur, 
seeking to destroy the powers that be. 

I should not appear among its advocates were such 
the cause. My notions of Liberty, are, I hope, more just ; 
my sense of the benefits of a limited monarchy too keen ; 
my relish for tranquillity and peace too strong ; my love 
of order and obedience to the Law too real, to let me 
throw a feather's weight of help into the scale of Revo- 
lutionary Propagandism. But, far from this — it is 
the united, the holy struggle of a Sovereign and his 
people, to cast off the incubus of foreign tyranny. It 
presents the rare and bright example of a Prince invested 
with despotic powers becoming a patriot chief, guiding 
and directing his people by firm and moderate counsels 
to achieve their free political existence. " Neither swayed 
by the enthusiasm of an admiring people, nor intimi- 
dated by the threats of a foreign power, he steadily 
pursues his enlightened way." 

" Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non viiltus instantis tyranni, 
Mente qnatit solids." — Horace. 

It was the pure and disinterested character, the large 
benevolence, and exalted policy, so conspicuous from 
the very first hour of the election of Pius IX., and 
uncontradicted by a single act of his subsequent bright. 
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though, as yet, short career, that first arrested my atten- 
tion and engaged my sympathies. I saw a Prince 
actuated by an unmistakeable attachment to the principles 
and spirit of true liberty, by an earnest regard for the 
welfare of his people, by a firm determination to govern 
by a truly Christian policy of charity and love. I 
beheld one embodying the virtues and amiable qualities 
of a Trajan, despite the influences of the triple Crown. 
Indeed, the parallelism of character is so remarkable, 
that one might readily imagine the historian* were record- 
ing the life and times of Pius IX. " When he mounted 
the throne ]^e was strong in body, he was vigorous in 
mind. Age had impaired none of his faculties ; he was 
altogether free from envy and from detraction ; he 
honoured all the good, and he advanced them, and on 
this account they could not be the object of his fear or 
his hate ; he never listened to informers ; he gave not 
way to his anger; he abstained equally from unfair 
exactions and unjust punishments ; he had rather be 
loved as a man than honoured as a sovereign ; he was 
affable with his people, respectful to the senate, and 
universally beloved by both. He inspired none with 
dread but the enemies of his country/* 

I greatly err in my estimate of English character if 
the appearance of this wise and eminently good man, 
" Redeemer of dark centuries of shame," on a throne totter- 
ing under the load of the accumulated vices and cor- 

* Dion. Hist. Rom., lib. Ixviii., c. vi. and vii. 
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ruptions of ages, has not awakened the liveliest anxiety 
among all ranks of my fellow-countrymen for the 
successful development of his magnanimous resolves. 
The cause is too congenial to our nature — appeals too 
strongly to all our dearest and most cherished sentiments 
as Englishmen, for us to remain unmoved — to be silent 
and indifferent spectators of a contest which decides, not 
only upon the liberties and happiness of three million 
fellow-creatures, but in a thousand ways affects the cause 
of freedom and civilisation throughout Italy — indeed, 
throughout Europe and the whole world. But were the 
stake at issue less, were it confined to the narrow limits 
of the Papal States, and were the interests of this 
country nowise touched (which none can however main- 
tain, who for a moment reflect on the influence of the 
Pontiff over the population of Ireland), we could not 
even then selfishly drink ourselves at the pure fountain 
of Liberty, and refuse to aid the weaker pilgrim on his 
way to its healthful source. We could not, 

" When raging winds the ruffled deep deform, 
Look from the distance and enjoy the storm ; 
Tossed on the waves with pleasure others see, 
Nor heed the danger, while ourselves are free." 

For, fared it so in England, " the inviolate island of 
the sage and free," farewell to Freedom I The spirit 
gone, the substance would soon corrupt. No plainer 
symptom of decay, no more certain test of Liberty being 
on the wane, could the greediest tyrant wish ; for it is 
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justly enunciated as a maxim in the writings of one who 
now holds the distinguished office of Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, that one of the conditions essential to the 
maintenance of that species of freedom which excludes 
all arbitrary power is, " that the people should he ready 
to take part with the weak oppressed against the power- 
Jul oppressor.^* — " That the people ought to feel a 
continual jealousy of power ; and when they see any 
one man borne down unjustly^ they ought to perceive 
immediately that the cause of that man is the cause 
of the whole Nation.*^* Never, then, were a people 
called upon to take a part, and a decided part, with 
greater justice ; for never was the tyranny of the 
powerful oppressor more unblushing! y exercised upon 
a people politically weak and oppressed, than that of the 
Austrian Government at this time upon Pius IX. and 
the subjects of the Papal States. 

The nature and full extent of this exercise of tyran- 
nical power it is scarcely possible to represent within 
the narrow limits of a pamphlet; for, in order to 
its complete exhibition, the reader should be made 
acquainted with the History of the States of the Church 
and of the principal Italian Powers, particularly of 
Austrian Lombardy, at least from the time of their 
occupation by the French in 1809, as well as of the more 
important treaties which regulate their limits and inter- 
national relations. Nor is it to be supposed that some 

* Const! tntion of England, Historical Essay by Lord John Russell. 
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insight into the actual as well as recent political and 
social condition of the people is unnecessary. In a com- 
position of the essentially ephemeral and limited character 
of the present, and which, though not, I trust, entirely 
destitute of argument, can, in strictness, have no preten- 
sions to be an argumentative ones the most that can 
be expected is a general idea of the merits of the case. 
This I shall endeavour to furnish. And I must ask 
some indulgence if my pages fall into the hands of those 
well versed in the afiairs of which I treat, for the neces* 
sarily meagre and hurried manner which I am compelled * 
to adopt ; begging them to reflect that I am writing Jbr 
all classes — not to instruct statesmen, or to enlighten 
legislators and diplomatists. I shall first, then, present 
a bird's-eye view of Italy in its internal relations, noting 
the political bias and tendencies of the several rulers, as 
furnishing the key to the question in its internal bearings. 

Italy altogether extends over a surface of about 
94,000 square miles, and comprises, in thirteen poli- 
tical divisions, and under as many different States, all 
absolute monarchies, with the exception of the petty 
Republic of San Marino, a population bordering on 
24,000,000, all belonging to the Roman Catholic Faith. 

Of these States, that of the Two Sicilies, which now 

* Written within a fortnight, in the hours of leisure, the " Limie labor ac 
mora," are necessarily wanting. 
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includes Naples ; Sardinia, which includes the Duchy of 
Savoy and the ancient Republic of Genoa^ which, with 
its former rival, Venice, were the two dominant maritime 
powers of the middle ages in the Mediterranean, the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the Lombard© -Venetian 
Kingdom, and the States of the Church, are the most 
important in point of extent, population, position, riches, 
and fertility. Of the Duchies of Modena, Parma, 
Lucca, &c.,it is unnecessary to say much ; their political 
influence is comparatively small, but such as it is, it leans 
to absolutism. The Neapolitan Government, which from 
the extent of its territory, position, wealth, large disci- 
plined army, and other circumstances, is highly influential, 
must I fear be ranked with the supporters of absolu- 
tism, and rather as an ally of Austria than as a friend 
to liberal institutions, though its King is, I believe, 
distinguished as a promoter of charitable institutions, 

encourager of men of science and taste, and is of an 
amiable disposition. 

The Sardinian Government, if we may judge from its 
past policy, belongs to the same class. The same tri- 
bute might be paid to the private character of ' its 
Monarch, Charles Albert, who was formerly an aspi 
rant to the sovereignty of Italy, but has been happy 
to secure the less ambitious rule of his present territories. 
He is, however, described as priest-ridden, and bigoted 
to the last degree. What part these two sovereigns will 
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take under the present peculiar circumstances of Italy^ it is 
difficult to predicate. Perhaps the better feelings of the 
man may conquer the inclinations of the monarch. 
Of the subjects of both Monarchs, I need not state that 
they do not share the feelings and prejudices of their 
rulers. Though not positively disaffected, they are 
quite ready to support liberal movements, and the 
doctrine of progress. The Grand Duke of Tuscany is 
the friend of liberal government, well affected to whole- 
some reforms, to the progress of enlightenment, the 
protector of the persecuted, and in every respect deserves 
the title of a liberal sovereign. . . 

The Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, comprising nearly 
the whole of the North of Italy, belongs to Austria, and 
is governed by a Viceroy, Milan being the seat of govern- 
ment, and includes the Austrian Tyrol and Trieste. 
Though by the Congress of Vienna the Italian .territory 
of Austria was somewhat increased. Northern Italy long 
formed a portion of the Austrian empire. It is generally 
admitted that, except in times of political excitement (by 
no means unfrequent), the country is well governed; that is 
to say, the law is mildly administered, property respected, 
the police not intrusive, taxes not burthensome, and agricul- 
ture and commerce improving. What then are the poli- 
tical feelings of the Lombardo-Venetian subjects ? What, 
it may be asked, are their causes of discontent (for 
discontented they certainly are), and why should they 
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sympathise with liberal movements, in opposition to their 
rulers ? It might be answered, in the words of Madame 
de Stael, ** Poor people, they have nothing else but hap- 
piness/^ * Material blessings, but no political freedom. 
No freedom of speech ; no liberty of the press, as many 
a voice from the Spielberg f could testify. The Austrian 
Government insists on forcing the German language upon 
their youth, and every means are adopted to stifle Italian 
feeling and Italian reminiscences. The troops which are 
maintained at the expense of the Lombards are chiefly 
Hungarian and Austrian, while the Lombard troops are 
transferred to Austria Proper. The Italian holds none 
but inferior posts, of little pay and no influence, and 
scarcely these, unless professing Austrian sentiments. 
In fact, Austrian policy, so far from being what it is often 
represented, "subtle and crafty," ** wily and tortuous,*' is 
palpably obvious. There is an undisguised open disre- 
gard of national feelings and prejudices throughout the 
whole Austrian administration in Italy; and, without 
agreeing in the overcharged statements and rancorous 
tone of many writers, it must be conceded by all, that so 
far its Government is oppressive^ and in this respect 
relentless. It views its Italian subjects with suspicion, 
and is repaid, as might be expected, with disaffection and 
hate. I am quite ready to admit that there are faults on 
both sides ; that if the Austrian Italians would follow the 

* " Pauvre gens, ils n'ont que le bonheur." 

t Austrian fortress in Moravia for political and State prisoners. 
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example of the good jog-trot subjects of Austria Proper, 
and rest satisfied with the material enjoyments of eating, 
drinking, smoking, and dancing, and would ^' leave poli- 
tics to their betters,'* they would have no cause to comr 
plain of harshness or severity ;. we should read no 
romantic letters of an Ortis, or touching memorials of a 
Pellico, and there would be no persecutions of the " Gi6- 
vane Italia." But Italians are not Austrians— will not 
become Austrians — will not be happy, and will not be 
quiet. Austria will not change her policy, so the struggle 
continues.* " Inde irae,'* " Hinc illae lacrymse.*' Hence 
the Italian subjects of Austria are the supporters of any 
liberal movement, and a fruitful source of uneasiness to 
the House of Hapsburg. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at the political aspect 
of the principal Italian States, I come to the seat of 
war^ the centre of the present movement, viz., the 
States of the Church, which include a population of 
about 3,000,000, and, with trifling diflFerence, the same 
territorial extent as before the invasion of the French. 
Its divisions are twenty-one provinces, all governed by 
ecclesiastical governors, six of whom are legates, gene- 
rally cardinals, and their provinces are styled legations, 
of which Bologna and Ferrara* are the most important*. 
I cannot attempt even a sketch of the Papal Government, 

* Now completely occupied by the Austrian troops, despite the remon- 
strances and vigorous protests of the Cardinal Legate, made on the occasion, 
13th August, 1847. 
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which is very complicated in its machinery. I may just 
mention that the Pope, though an elective sovereign, 
enjoys unlimited power, and unites in his own person 
the three functions of an absolute temporal sovereign, of 
supreme ruler of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
Church (as Pontiff), and of Bishop of Rome. Though 
usually assisted by a numerous Council of Cardinals, 
both in his spiritual and temporal Government, he is in 
no wise bound by their opinions. The higher offices of 
State, militaryaswell as civil, are all filled hj Ecclesicistics. 

The Spiritual Ministers are the 

1. Cardinal Great Penitentiary, who, with several 
other prelates, decides on matters of conscience. 

2. The Cardinal Somnista, who presides over matters 
of dogma and discipline^ expedites the Pope's Bulls, &c. 

3. The Cardinal Per-Datario, for granting dispen- 
sations, deciding disputes among the clergy, &c. 

4. Cardinal Segretario de Brevi, species of Private 
Secretary of the Pope. 

5. And lastly, the Uditor Santissimo or Pope's 
Auditor, who is the intimate counsellor and adviser of 
the Pope on all matters of importance. 

The Chief Temporal Ministers are 

1. The Cardinal Secretary of State, who is, in 
fact. Prime Minister, and conducts the Home and 
Foreign Affairs. 
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2. The Cardinal Camerlengo, or Minister of 
Finance, who, on the death of a Pope, acts as Sovereign 
until the Cardinals assemble in conclave, when the govern- 
ment of the state is carried on by three Cardinals, who 
rule one day each in turn till the election of the Pope, 
which has often occupied several months. 

3. The Governor of Rome, who is the chief magis- 
trate and Chief of the Police. 

There is also a species of Ministry or Council for 
carrying on the government of the Roman States called 
the " Sacra Consulta,*' presided over by the Secretary of 
State, and this body appoints the Legates and Governors 
of the various cities and towns, and to this council all 
matters of Police, Army, Prisons, Punishments, Sanitary 
Measures, &c., in the several states are referred by their 
several governors. The " Sacra Consulta " is also the 
High Court of Appeal from the diflPerent Provincial 
Courts. 

Touching the political feelings of the people in the 
legations, which include half the whole population, Bo- 
logna especially, the greatest discontent has always shown 
itself. They have several times been in open revolt 
against the Government. They ask for the same privi- 
leges and liberty they enjoyed when forming part of the 
kingdom of Italy — ^principally insisting on 
Freedom of Opinion ; 

c2 
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Open Courts of Justice ; 
Equality of Taxation ; 

Access of Civilians to the higher Offices of Govern- 
ment; 
Elective Municipalities^ &c., &c. 

To these demands the late Pontiff and his advisers 
ever turned a deaf ear, remarkable for absolutist opinions, 
surrounded by counsellors of the same feeling, wedded 
by opinion, influenced by age and infirmity, to the status 
in quo^ and propped up by the Austrian bayonets. So 
far from concessions being made, or any amendments of 
the most notorious evils being attempted, absolutist 
Cardinals were appointed to all the legations, a vexatious 
system of priestly inquisition established, and greater 
rigour enforced in every ministerial department. — Rome 
itself, and the southern provinces, which are almost 
wholly composed of an agricultural population, not too 
numerous, enjoying sufficiency of food and a fine climate, 
did not for a time share the feelings of their fellow- 
countrymen. The "prestige" of "the Papal character 
blinded them to many abuses which their more distant 
and less prejudiced fellow-countrymen but too clearly saw. 
Rome itself, from the influx of foreigners, the residence 
of the Papal Court, and other circumstances, enjoyed 
tolerable prosperity, though the same causes of dissatisfac- 
tion existed here as in the provinces — corrupt judges, 
harsh laws, heavy taxes, Jesuitical meddling, and a 
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hundred evils which it were tedious to enumerate. And 

at length the whole of the Papal States were animated 

by a universal feeling of disaflFection. Gregory XVI., 

relying on Austrian support, and backed by the other 

despotic Governments of Italy, evinced a stubborn 

inflexibility and decided opposition to all reformations, 

despite the storm which he and his advisers must have 

seen gathering. The people, though not clamorous,* were 

deeply sensible of their wrongs : in the words of Cicero, 

"their very silence proclaimed their ill*' (^silentio 
clamant.^ 

'^ Slight griefs may speak ; 
Deep sorrow's tongue is bound." 

The subjects of the Papal States were naturally sup- 
ported and urged on by the entire Liberal party in 

Italy, to vindicate their rights ; and, as I have before 
shown, the whole population is more or less liberal, 

though not revolutionary ; ready to support a movement 

in favour of moderate reform, banishment of Austrian 

influence, and of priestly inquisition. 

Such, however, was the policy of Rome — such the 
feeling which resulted in its own States, and through- 
out the whole of Italy. Such were the dangers which 
imminently threatened, viz., a fearful revolution, and 
sanguinary contest with Austrian armies. The internal 
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Dans un pays libre, on crie beaucoup quoiqu'on souffre peu ; dans un 
pays de tyrannie, on se plaint peu quoiqu'on soufflre beaucoup." — Carnot. 
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aspect of afiairs was not promising ; nor were the 
PontiflF's external or foreign relations more favour- 
able, with the exceptions before named, of Austria 
and the absolute Governments (not people) of Italy, 
The Pope could not look for help or await the good 
offices of a single foreign power. Prussia, which, as 
numbering a large Romanist population, the Pontiff 
might have appealed to, in addition to being indisposed 
to render assistance to bolster up a despotic though 
decrepit rule, at the risk of weakening its own influence 
and losing the confidence and good- will of its own sub- 
jects, had felt too severely the effects of Gregory's abso- 
lutism in the Cologne controversy, which agitated its 
Roman Catholic subjects* in 1839, and threatened serious 
disorders, not to rejoice at the weakness and danger of 
the Papal See. As to Russia, there was little sym- 
pathy to be hoped for. Though the policy of Rome 
had lowered its tone very much, yet the Czar of 
Russia had not forgotten the interference which called 
forth his autocratic, though not very respectful reply 
to the Vicar of Christ, that unless the Holy Father 
desisted ^om meddlings he would at once put an end 
to his authority throughout his dominions, " by appoint- 
ing a Pope of his own." England could have no pretext 
for interference in such a state of things ; and most 
assuredly she had no disposition to do so. On the con- 



* Prussia contains a population of about 13,000,000, of whom 6,000,000 
are of the Roman Catholic persuasion ; and her army is composed of two-fifths 
of Roman Catholic soldiers. 
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trary, such a policy as that of Gregory must of neces- 
sity have ranged her among the powers hostile to 
Rome. Her 6,000,000 Irish subjects, acknowledging 
the Roman PontiflF as their spiritual head, and, as some 
persons would insinuate, temporal head likewise, made 
her seriously alive to the importance of a change in 
the councils of the Vatican, which, up to the time we 
are treating of, had rather tended to aggravate than 
lessen the difficulties of Irish Government. Even 
Bavaria, one of the strongholds of Romanism, was not 
to be counted upon. Its literary monarch had found 
his Jesuit predilections inconvenient, and their prying 
interference and meddling too embarrassing, and had 
withdrawn from the ranks. Spain and Portugal were 
too engaged by their own aflPairs, and were perfectly 
helpless. France had very opposite views. Neither his 
Majesty Louis-Philippe, a wise and prudent monarch, 
nor M. Guizot, would have ventured any line of policy 
so distasteful to Frenchmen, as one declaring in favour 
of Pope Gregory XVI., and against his subjects would 
assuredly have been. 

Such, then, was the result of the policy of Gregory XVI. 
(I say nothing of his private life, which may have been exem- 
plary and virtuous) ; such was the melancholy but truthful 
picture. Utterly helpless in the centre of his own territories 
— in constant dread of being driven from the Chair of St. 
Peter by his own embittered subjects — the mere tool of 
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Austria, and reigning, or rather tyrannizing, by her suf- 
ferance, with no other foreign ally friendly to his rule, or 
anxious for the maintenance of his authority — on the 
brink of a revolution, which would have established 
freedom on the ruin of the Papal power, — at all events 
of its temporal power — and which would have been 
probably accompanied by the usual attendants of Revolu- 
tion, rapine, and bloodshed, Gregory XVI., fortunately 
for himself, and happily for his country, departed this 
life, and Pius IX. came to assuage the troubled sea of 
politics, and just in time to avert the fatal blow, by 
mild, conciliatory measures, and liberal concessions. 



Auspicium melioris horse, 
Et specimen venientis sevi.' 



The choice of a Pope is generally a very tedious and 
not unfrequently stormy and tumultuous proceeding, into 
which every element of intrigue, foreign and domestic, 
finds its way, and often lasts for several months. The 
division of parties is numerous, each of the great conti- 
nental Powers exercises its influence, and tries to secure 
the election of that candidate whom she may think most 
favourable to her particular interests. 

The Conclave is generally composed of three classes 
of men, — the politic^ who contend in the interest of the 
several potentates who may have secured them ; the 
piotcs, who struggle for the election of the most deserving 
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and virtuous of all ; and the waverers^ who are a numer- 
ous class here, as they are everywhere, and they very 
often by their votes decide the fate of the election in a 
very different way from what is expected, and support 
the dictum, " that he who goes Pope into the Conclave 
generally comes out a Cardinal!^ 

Cardinal Ferrati was, strictly speaking, unconnected 
with any party. He owes his election to the possession 
of that character and those qualities which pointed him 
out as the man best fitted for the times. 

The remarkable circumstances attending his elevation, 
viz., the celerity and dispatch with which the Conclave 
proceeded to their choice; the complete overthrow of 
the Austrian cabal, and total disregard as well of her 
promises as of her menaces, coupled with the vigorous 
age* of the new Pontiff, and his well-known attachment 
to liberal principles, all strongly prove that an actual 
revolution was apprehended by a majority of the Car- 
dinals; and there can be little doubt that had any 
delay in filling the vacant see arisen, or had Austrian 
intrigue prevailed, and the chosen successor of Gregory 
XVI. been a supporter of retrograde doctrines, it would 
most certainly have taken place. Happily for Rome, for 

* Cardinal Mastai Ferrati was born in May, 1792, and consequently, had 
just entered his 56th year when electe i : is of the ancient family of the 
Counts of Mastai Ferretti of Sinigaglia. 
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Italy, and for the cause of humanity, so great a misfor- 
tune was prevented. If we may venture to believe that 
the All-wise Creator of the Universe at one time more 
than another deigns to interfere in the concerns of his 
erring creatures, we may surely point to this as a signal 
instance of interposition from above — as a special inter- 
ference of Divine Providence, — which so swayed the hearts 
of men, and governed the choice of the new sovereign ; 
whose first acts were those of wisdom and mercy, viz. — 

A GENERAL AMNESTY TO POLITICAL OFFENDERS,* WITH 
SOME FEW EXCEPTIONS. 

The DISMISSAL of the mercenary troops, accom- 
panied by the pleasing declaration that he placed his 
security in the happiness and affections of his people. 

The appointment of a permanent mixed Council, 

OF civilians AS WELL AS ECCLESIASTICS, AND ALL OF 
MEN KNOWN FOR THEIR ATTACHMENT TO LIBERAL SEN- 
TIMENTS. 

The REMISSION of some of the most OPPRESSIVE 
AND BURTHENSOME IMPOSTS (PARTICULARLY THAT ON 

SALT J, and what will appear, even to Englishmen, a strik- 
ing instance of tolerant principle, of genuine liberality, 
the removal of the oppressive regulations and restrictions 
under which the Jews of Rome had long suffered. 

These salutary measures were promptly carried out, 
and accompanied by promises of still greater reforms, viz. — 

* Would it be believed that they were 2,000 in number, out of a popu- 
lation of 3,000,000. 
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Reforms of the Monastic Orders, which I am 
happy to have grounds for thinking aims at the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, to whom the present Pontiff is well 
known to be hostile. It is evident no alliance can exist 
between Pius IX. and this most despotic and unscru- 
pulous of all orders^ whose Vicar-General disputes even 
a Pope's supremacy*. There can be no greater error than 
the vulgar impression that Romanists and Jesuits are 
synonymous and convertible terms ; though, through the 
sanction the order has met with from some Popes and 
Catholic sovereigns, colour has been given to the notion. 

Reform of the Judicial Tribunals, whose corrupt 
practices and interminable delays formed one of the most 
intolerable grievances in the Roman States. Pius IX. 
promised a reform in every department, civil as well as 
ecclesiastical, — everything^ indeed, which a good and 
liberal-minded sovereign could grant, or a wise people 
should desire ; and, by this wise course, added to the 
kind personal demeanour of the Pontiff, his affectionate 
and truly humble manners, he completely changed the 
face of things, and sullen discontent and threatening 
violence gave place to enthusiastic delight and peaceful 
demonstration. 

But now, when all the ardent hopes and long-delayed 

* Pope Clement XIV. in 1773, broke up the order of Jesus, and ordered 
them all out of the States of the Church. They were re-established in Rome 
in 1814, as also the Inquisition. 
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expectations of the Pontifical subjects are on the eve 
of being fully realized — when much has already been 
accomplished — when the happiest unanimity between 
the Sovereign and his people prevails, Austria^ alarmed 
at the rapid progress of liberal ideas, and jealous of the 
popularity of the enlightened Pontiff, in violation 
of the acknowledged Law of Nations^ and in defiance 
of the Treaty qf F^ienna (or I slwidd more correctly say^ 
by a forced interpretation of the Treaty\ resorts to an 
armed intervention, pours her troops into the Papal 
territories, to stifle the noble outburst of patriotic feeling, 
to coerce the sovereign Pontiff into abandonment and 
retraction of the promised changes, and to restore the 
practices of the " ancien regime." I say, by a forced 
interpretation of the Treaty of Vienna ; for though, by 
the 103rd clause of that treaty, the Austrian Government, 
in spite of the vehement protestations of the Papal Go- 
vernment, obtained the right of garrisoning the citadel 
of Ferrara,* this clause could afford no honest plea for 
placing Ferrara under military occupation, and for esta- 
blishing Austrian patrols throughout the city. Yet Austria 
has no other colourable pretext for this flagrant violation 
of international law, against which, however, the Apostolic 
Legate, Cardinal Luigi Caracci, has in the most ener- 
getic manner protested, with the full sanction of his 
sovereign.! Who could for one moment suppose that 

* JFerrara being the frontier town of the Papal States and Austrian Lombardy. 
t See Protesta-Ferrara, il 13 Agosto, 1847, copied into all the leading journals 
of Europe. 
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this is the same Government — the same minister, Prince 
Metternich (who might with truth use the language of 
Wolsey, "Ego et Rex meus"), who, in 1826, protested 
against the active interference of Great Britain in 
Greece ? in these very words : — " His Majesty has always 
objected, and still objects, to any interference by force, 
to any attack on the rights of the Turk, and even to 
ANY MENACE OF THAT POWER." Has the iudolcut Turk 
greater claims on the sympathy of Austria than the more 
civilized Italian, that the Prime Minister does not still 
object to any interference by force, or even menace? 
Or does self-interest reconcile the sagacious Prince to 
the gross abandonment of his own just principles ? 

Of THE BRUTAL CONSPIRACY * of the miserable Faen- 
tines to assassinate the Roman citizens in cold blood, 
while celebrating the anniversary of the amnesty, and to 
set fire to the " fenile " or hay stores in different parts of 

Rome, but which was so providentially discovered in 
time, and, by the prompt and energetic measures of the 
Holy Pontiff, aided by Prince Borghese, Duke of Mas- 
sino, and, other patriots happily prevented ; I cannot 
write in suflSciently indignant terms. All language 
must fail to give vent to the feelings of horror it 
calls forth ; nor could I convey any adequate notion of 
the intense fury and exasperation which it has occasioned 

* For a detailed account of this revolting transaction, see " Times " news- 
paper of August 5th. 
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throughout the Papal States — indeed throughout Italy. 
I do not for a momeiit attribute this conspiracy to the 
Austrian Govemment. It was too base, too atrocious 
for Prince Mettemich or for any statesman to have 
originated, sanctioned, or connived at. To the Jesuits 
and to the dismissed and disappointed functionaries of 
the late Pope, I would rather ascribe this bloody and 
revolting plot, which Jesuits alone couM scheme, and 
which Jesuits alone are worthy to defend. 

I most entirely acquit the Austrian Cabinet of all 
participation in so despicable and so criminal an attempt. 
It was, however, productive of good, and strengthened 
the patriotic cause, inasmuch as it afforded an opportunity 
to Pius IX. of exhibiting a fresh proof of his confidence 
in the people by the establishment of a National Guard.* 

The Position of the Sovereign Pontiff is, how- 
ever, MOST critical. 

The danger of some " coup de main" on the part 
OF Austria imminent. 

The crisis of the Liberal movement has arrived, 
and the time has come when the people of England 



♦ The enthusiastic rejoicings throughout the Papal dominions when this 
embodiment of the National Guard became known, is indescribable. The 
people were frantic with joy. At Corneto they illuminated the town, and 
made the streets resound with their cries of " Sovrano Padre e Redmtore 
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SHOULD DECIDE IN FAVOUR OF THE LIBERTY AND 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE SOVEREIGN OF RoME AND OF 
HIS PEOPLE ; AND THEIR INDIGNATION AT THE ARMED 
INTERVENTION BY AuSTRIA, IN VIOLATION OF ALL 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND OF DIRECT TREATY. 

An expression by the people, of the English national 
feeling, is the more called for at this moment, since 
Parliament is not sitting. Were the great Council 
of England assembled, then would the sentiments of 
English freemen be proclaimed by a hundred indignant 
voices ; and by none with a more powerful effect than by 
Henry Lord Brougham's uniting to a just cause all the 
genius of oratory, the experience ef the statesman ^ and 
the learning of the scholar. Without being a political 
prophet — were the House assembled — I might safely 
rely upon the following words used by the noble Lord 
(then Mr. Brougham) on an occasion not unlike the 
present in its features, being as applicable now to 
the members of the Lower House as it was then. 
"No man had been found base and desperate enough 
to pollute the air of that House by uttering a single 
syllable that could be construed into a justification 
of that abominable act of injustice. No volunteer 
assassin of public liberty — no greedy pandar to the 
passions of those spoiled children of royalty who wield 
the sceptres of Europe, had dared within those halls to 
utter a sentence in its defence. A character of that 
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description did not belong to this country, much more to 
that free Assembly/'* 

On the course which the English Government will 
think fit to adopt, it would be ill-judged and presump- 
tuous for me to speculate. The cases which can justify 
any interference on the part of a foreign state in the 
internal economy of another are, it is true, few in num- 
ber and tolerably well defined in principle; but the 
application of the principle to individual instances has 
been, and I fear often will be, a matter of dispute. Not, 
however, I trust, on the present occasion. This is one of 
the very few and well defined instances where interference 
is not only justifiable, but where non-interference or neu- 
trality would be criminal. Nothing can be more clear, 
than that if it be wrong for one state to interfere, it is so 
for another, and England cannot quietly allow Austria to 
infringe with impunity the code of international law 
which she herself respects. 

Non-interference in the domestic affairs of Nations 
is, no doubt, the ** principle" upon which Great Britain 
acts, the rule by which her Foreign policy is, and has for 
ages been, justly guided. But the intervention of Eng- 
land in the present instance is not to take part either of 
King or People, of one faction or another ; but to 

* Parliamentary Debates on Spanish Negotiations respecting French inter- 
vention in Spain, April, 1823. 
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prevent the violation of the very rule of non-intervention 
itself by Austria, — an inteinrention of the most daring 
and most reprehensible kind ; one seeking by a system of 
military terrorism, to eflFect that which no nation ever 
had a shadow of a right to ask from another, or the 
most remote ground for expecting, if asked, that it 
would be acceded. 

If the balance of power (so often on the lips of 
statesmen) in Europe is threatened (which few can doubt 
but that it is) by the exercise of such unjustifiable powers 
on the part of Austria, at the expense of the States of 
the Church, there is again just ground for our inter- 
ference, at all events for our protest and veto, and even 
of active steps by mediation and good offices, which when 
backed, as it is evident they will be, by Russia and by 
France, could scarcely fail to effect the desired end, 
without coming to a " casus belli.'* Are we not inter- 
fering in Portugal at this moment to preserve its Sovereign 
from banishment and exile ? Shall we then hold back 
our aid from a cause ten times more just, ten times more 
glorious ? Can there be two opinions on the line of 
policy we should adopt. 

It is true England is not bound by ancient treaties to 
Rome, as in the case of Portugal ; so often in jeopardy, 
and so often compelled to look for support to this 
country ; but England was a party to the Treaty of 

D 
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Vienna^ and on that ground, if on no other, surely must 
interfere. 

More than this, nearly all former cases of intervention 
have been clogged by diffieulties which here do not exist. 
They have ever been more or less of a people against 
their King, or of a King against his people. Never of a 
case like this, where both King and People are in need 
of support against a Foreign Power arbitrarily inter- 
fering to prevent Constitutional Reforms, voluntarily 
acceded to by a willing sovereign to a peaceable and 
obedient people. 

No minister, perhaps, was more taunted with over-attach- 
ment to the doctrine of non-interference than Mr. Canning. 
No part of his policy exposed him more to the attack of 
the liberal party than the system of neutrality which he 
adopted as his guide. He was branded as the enemy of 
European Liberty, as one who had compromised the 
dignity and tarnished the honour of his country, by a 
system of undeviating neutrality, which made England 
a passive spectator of schemes for destroying the just 
freedom of a people ; which invective was more parti- 
cularly called forth by his alleged indiflFerence to Pied- 
mont and Naples, and leaning to Austria. But what 
was even Mr. Canning*s language when Portugal was 
threatened ? *' Internally, let the Portuguese settle their 
own afikirs; but with respect to external iovQey while 
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Great Britain has an arm to raise, it must be raised 
against the efforts of any power that should attempt 
forcibly to control the choice or fetter the independence 
qfPortugaV* * 

And Mr. Canning backed his sentiments by sending 
British troops, not, as he said, to interfere in, or to enforce 
the establishment of a constitution, ^* But we must take 
care that nothing shall be done by others to prevent it 
from being fairly carried into effect ''\ No man knew 
the power of England better, or the eflFect that her good 
offices must ever produce, even when but those of advice 
and mediation. He it was who described the situation 
of England and her controlling power amidst the 
struggle of political opinions which agitates more or less 
sensibly the different countries of the world, as similar 
to that of the Ruler of the Winds.t 

And that the winds of Liberty may with giant force 
be borne from England's cliffs, to clear away the foul 
miasma of Austrian despotism, is a wish that every 
British heart will join in. 

To borrow words whichpowerfullyconveymyown opinion 

* " Parliamentary Debates," XVI., 364. 

t Mr. Canning also did interfere in the Greek cause in 1826. 

!t: '' Celsa sedet i£olus arce 
Sceptra tenens mollitqne et temperat iras, 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras coelumque profundum, 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 

D 2 
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on the question,* " I could easily account for a difference of 
opinion on public acts ; on subjects of public policy. But 
an indifference or a want of feeling I cannot expect from 
an Englishman. I could not conceive it possible that any 
man could look with cold indifference on a flagrant viola- 
tion of the laws of nations, in an open and profligate attack 
on the liberties of mankind. It was diflScult to find 
language adequate to describe a crime so atrocious. The 
man who could in any way approve of it, deserved to be 
considered in the light of an accomplice — deserved to be 
branded as one who violated a high moral principle, and 
sanctioned a crime against God and man. It may be said 
that it is either war or silent acquiescence. But is 
there no middle course? I venture to say that a thousand 
modes might be suggested by which England can give 
expression to her opinion — can vindicate her dignity — 
can remonstrate against injustice, and yet avoid expres- 
sions which would necessarily lead to hostilities." In the 
same debates, the noble Viscount, now her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, maintained the 
propriety of remonstrance, of mediation, of a declaration of 
our opinions, even when determined not to go to war, as 
due to the character of this country, to avow and declare 
them, because the truth cannot be too often declared. 
Had I time to pursue the inquiry, I might easily show, 
by referring to the history of our policy in Spain, Portu- 

♦ Speech of Sir James Mackintosh on the Spanish Question.—** Parlia- 
mentary Debates," April, 1823. 
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-gal, Greece, Belgium, &c., that the doctrine of non- 
intervention has been frequently departed from — that it 
has been more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance. Did we not interfere in Belgium, and support the 
choice of the people ? If, however, the present case were 
even opposed to the general tenor of England's foreign 
policy, instead of obviously coming within its scope, we 
have only to turn to France, and there find sufficient 
grounds for once again making an exception to our 
rule. For what is the language of M. Guizot*. ** It 

* Sitting of 3rd August, Chamber of Peers. 

*^ Quant a Tltalie, nous n'avons la aucun interet territorial immediat, per- 
sonnel ; nous ne sommes pas une puissance italienne ; nous y avons un interet 
d'equilibre et d*humanite ; nous n'avons \k que des int^rets de Yoisinage, de 
commerce, de famille, de parente royale, tons considerables, il est vrai, mais 
qui, en rcSme temps, nous laissent une grande liberte d'action. 

" Que faut-il pour la satisfaction de ces inter^ts, les seuls que nous ayons en 
Italie ? La paix de cette centre e, d*abord, et la securite des gouvemements 
italiens. Nous ayans besoin qu'ils ne soient pas exploites et domines par 
une autre puissance europeenne. L'independance et la securite des gouyeme- 
mens italiens sont aujourd'hui assurees, k condition de leur bonne intelligence 
ayec leurs peuples. 

'' Je n^entends recommander ni preconiser ici aucune reforme plutot que telle 
autre, aucune forme de gouyernement plutot que telle autre ; non. Cela yeut 
dire que, dans tous les gouyemements, il y a une mesure de bon gouyernement 
qu'il est indispensable de garder pour la surety de ces gouyemements et les 
repos des peuples. 

" De quelque nom que les gouyemements s'appellent, les hommes ne sup- 
porteraient pas aujourd'hui le ddgr^ de mauvais gouyernement et de desordres 
qu'ils ont supporte long-temps. (Tr^s-bien ! tr^s-bien !) Cela est la difficulte 
des gouyemements et le grand bonheur de notre temps. 

" Maintenant, un souyerain, qui est le representant eminent du principe d'au- 
torite, de Tordre, de la perpetuite dans le monde, a pam. Comprenant les 
changements suryenus dans les societes modemes, comprenant Tesprit nouyeau, 
il a annonce Tintention de faire la part legitime de cet esprit, de cet interet 
nouyeau. 
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would be a prodigioi|S fault on the part of all govern- 
ments, not to second by all their means, the accomplish- 
ment of the difficult task which the Sovereign Pontiff has 

'^ Le representant de lantorite souyeraine et incontestee entrant dans cette 
Yoie^ c'est nn des pins grands et des pins beans spectacles qni aient ete donnes 
an monde. (Vive approbation.) 

" On ne pent pas craindre que le Pape onblie les besoins et le droit de ce 
principe d'antorite, d'ordre, de perp^tnite dont il est le repr^ntant le pins 
eminent. C'est ^a sa mission fondamentale, la natnre de sa mission, et on 
pent affirmer qu'il ne Toubliera pas nn moment, et qn'il sanra defendre les 
droits du principe de Tordre et de I'autorite. (Tres-bien !) 

" Mais en meme temps, et puisqu'il se montre dispose a comprendre P^tat 
nouvean des esprits et les interets nonveau, ce serait une fante enorme de la 
part des autres gonyemements de ne pas le seconder de tontes lenis forces 
dans la tacbe difficile qu'il entrepend. 

*' C'est done le deyoir de tons les gonyemements et de tontes les nations 
enropennes de preter lenr appni a cette tache difficile et sublime que le pape 
s'est donnee. (Nonyelle et viye approbation.) 

^* Et par une circonstance qui s'est prodnite recenmient, nons sommes encou- 
rages encore bien plus dans cette politique, qui parait ayoir grande chance de 



succes. 

(C 



Quand il s'agit de reformes comme celles que poursnit I'etat rom^n, les 
plus grand dangers, ce sent les partis extremes, et c'est an parti moder^ sen 
qu'il appartient d'accomplir de telles reformes et de preyenir on de detoumer 
les reyolutions. 

" Ce n'est pas seulement a I'^tat et aux yoeux moder^ qni je fais allusion, 
mais an parti moder^, qui a le courage d'agir et de soutenir le gouyemement 
que les partis extremes youdraient renyerser. 

" Quand un parti semblable apparait, cela est bon ; et 11 conunence a se mon- 
trer dans I'etat remain. En presence des partis extremes, les moderes se 
sent montr^s, et ils ont compris qu'il fallait soutenir le Pape. 

" En presence des circonstances les plus fayorables, en presence du Pape, qui 
yeut les reformes les plus necessaires, et dn parti modern, qui yeut soutenir 
celui qui proyoque ces reformes, il est de notre deyoir de yenir en aide a nne 
telle enterprise : c'est la mission naturelle de la France en Italie, partont, dans 
le monde entier ; elle ne prete point son appui a I'esprit de reyolution, mais 
an gouyemement qui yeut des reformes moderees. 

' Cest ce qui commence en [talie; c^est ce que nmis appuierons de Unst notre 
pouvoir.^^ 
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undertaken.'^ It is then the duty of ail the European 
governments, and of all the People of Europe, to lend 
their weight to this sublime and difficult task. ^^In 
the presence of circumstances the most favourable, in 
presence of the Pope, who determines on the reforms 
most necessary, — and of the moderate party, who ar^ 
determined to support the author of such reform,— it 
is our duty to come to the assistance of such an enter- 
prise — it is the natural mission of France in Italy, every- 
where, in the whole globe. She does not lend her coun- 
tenance to the spirit of revolution, but to the government 
which determines on moderate reform." 

Nothing, then, can be more clear than the intention 
of the French ** Oovernment ;" and, judging from the 
panegyric of Pius IX. in the address of M. de Salvandy, 
Minister of Public Instruction, and a well-known personal 
favourite of the King, at the recent distribution of prizes 
to the University, we may infer that the policy of M. 
Guizot is in harmony with the wishes of the ** Sovereign.*^ 
I give an extract here on this account, and on this only, 
not from any merit of its own, for I must confess the 
whole address is far too vague and frothy to suit my 
taste. It is best described in its own language : a mere 
" boutique de verbiage." * " Gentlemen, t— Never was it 

* A bundle of verbosity. 

t " Messieurs, jamais rautorite de la religion ne fut plus facile et plus douce 
a invoquer que dans ce moment heareux, oil, son chef visible, ou le Pasteur de 
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more easy or more agreeable to invoke the authority of 
religion than at this conspicuous moment, when its 
visible head, the Pastor of Rome, by his acts calls forth 
as many benedictions from all Europe as his hands 
bestow. (^Prolonged cheering.^ This blessing was appro- 
priately due to the nineteenth century, which can more 
readily accomplish the work begun forty years ago ; since 
the examples of wisdom, come from so high a source, 
will pervade all minds, all places; and society, more 
<;almed down, will find again in its entirety its surest 
foundation." 

I might multiply the evidence of the intention of 
France, but it is unnecessary.* Nor have I time to prove, 
what I have no doubt will be readily taken for granted, 
that Prussia will also gladly offer her good offices. I 
think I have advanced reasons enough for some active 
interference even on the part of the Government ; and 
I might, had I time and space, cite declarations made by 
her Majesty's present Prime Minister to show that the 
Government is pledged by the opinions of its head to 
such a course.t I have, however, no doubt that the 

Rome, ce fait remonter vers lui, de Rome, et de tout TUnivers, autant de bene- 
dictions que sa main en versa. (Acclamations prolong^es). Ce bienfait etait 
du au dix-neuvieme siecle qui pourra plus aisement achever Toeuvre com^ 
mencee il y a quarante ans, car les exemples de sagesse, descendus de si 
haut,arriyeront partout et a tout, et la societe de plus en plus apaisee retrouvera 
tout entier le premier de ses fondements." 

* His Majesty Louis-Philippe is said to have offered the Pope 10,000 muskets 
to arm the new National Guard. 

+ See Hist. Outline of the Establishment of the Turks in Europe. London. 
8vo, 1828. 
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ministers of England will act as their high position 
among the Cabinets of Europe entitle them — as the 
dignity of the British Empire requires them to do. 
The eyes of Italy are directed to England, and they will 
not look for aid in vain. 

The absence of all direct diplomatic intercourse 
between the Courts of Rome and St. James' at such a 
moment as this, is deeply to be regretted.* A corres- 
pondent of the " Times," under the signature of "ig'/io- 
<W5," joins in the general praises of Pius IX., and I hope 
sincerely. But his attempt to throw diflSculty in the 
way of our establishing Jriendlt/ relations (I use his own 
words friendly, not diplomatic) does not impress me 
with a sense of his "bona fides." There are, in his 
opinion, three valid objections to the renewal oijriendly 
relations with the Court of Rome. 

Imprimis — The non-recognition of Queen Victoria's 
title to the throne. 

2ndly. The non-recall of former sentences of excom- 
munication against the Queen of England apd all 
her adherents. 

Srdly. That a Bull of Paul V., " In Coena Domini," 
is in existence, anathematising the English Queen 
and her Protestant subjects, and is annually 
renewed on Maunday-Thursday. 

* We have, I believe, had no direct diplomatic relations, neither ambassa- 
dor at Rome, or Nuncio in England, since the year 1688. 
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I faare no time or opportunity to inquire into the facts, 
whether such bulls are annually renewed^ and whether 
they have been celebrated during the reign of the 
present Sovereign. I should judge that they had not : on 
the contrary, I feel persuaded that, if the existence of 
these relics of past ages of bigotry and intolerance are 
more than nominal specimens of the " temporis acti," they 
will soon be consigned to those flames which, when they 
sprung into existence, burned for the unholy hecatombs 
of priestly persecution. Ignotus^ however, must well 
know, that if the harmless thunder of former pontiffs still 
rolls over the devoted heads of heretical Sovereigns, that 
it is but a " brutum fulmen," which may raise a smile, 
but can occasion no fears to the threatened Potentates. 
The accompanying terrors have long passed away; the 
pretended results of excommunication long since formally 
renounced, not only by all the Roman Catholic subjects 
of Great Britain, but by the Popes themselves * ; though 
perhaps " manserunt veteris vestigia ruris." 

But whatever obstacles, diplomatic or other, may com- 
plicate the councils, or influence the deliberations of Her 
Majesty's Ministers, which, I feel assured, will be guided 
by the sound principles of wise and liberal-minded 

* See declaration against the deposing powers of the Pope by the GaJlican 
Churoh, 1682. See also the declaration, signed by the Roman Catholics of 
Great Britain, and confirmed by the authority of the Pope ; and the opinion 
of the four principal Roman Catholic Colleges of Europe, obtained at the 
suggestion of Mr. Pitt, when the question of Roman Catholic Emancipation 
was agitated. 
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Statesmen — whatever course the Government of England 
may pursue, let the people al&o raise their voice ; 
— Let the Press continue* its exertions. 

" The Press ! the venerated Press ! 
Freedom's impenetrable shield ; 
The sword that wins her best success— 
The only sword that man should wield." 

Let every aid be called into requisition to raise the 
" dwellers in the city of the soul," " lone mother of 
dead empires," and in all Italy's sunny regions, to their 
just condition among the independent nations of Europe — 
to that proud inheritance of their illustrious progenitors 
which has never been entirely dissipated. A saving 
spark has been preserved during the long darkness of 
priestly tyranny, and now has kindled into a flame, and 
will burn with a lustre worthy of ancient Rome. 

I could linger long with pleasure on the numerous 
claims which fair Italy and her children have upon the 
sympathy of England at this stirring and important 
period — claims which would be felt, especially by those 
who have sojourned in her classic lands (and they are 
thousands), who have there fostered and refined their 
taste, and quickened their appreciation of what is really 
great in art. But I am warned to draw my feeble essay 
to its close. A few more words, and I have done. Put- 

* I say continiAe, for I am happy to find its leading representative, " The 
Times," giving its powerful aid to the good cause. 
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ting "Policy" aside, I would, in behalf of Literature 
and Art, make my last appeal. 

Pre-eminent, as Italy confessedly is, in these enchant- 
ing realms of mind — among the greatest, first, as many a 
deathless name can witness — colouring the assertion, I 
admit that Literature and Art flourish most under arbi* 
trary governments — that tyranny and oppression have 
drawn forth genius that would have slumbered, and 
given birth to immortal^ works : like the myrtle's leaves, 
when crushed most yielding their perfumes. Even here, 
when the Cimmerian darkness of a despotic rule shall 
have given place to the bright sunshine of free institu- 
tions, shall Italy soar on eagle's wings to higher glories, 
and outdo herself* For, in the truthful language of an 
amiable and distinguished friend,* " Literature and the 
Arts can flourish while they disturb not the arbitrary 
maxims, civil or religious, which are adopted by the 
Governments under which they appear, but no longer. 
This measured license, however — this contracted induL 
gence^ can never be favourable to the common cause of 
the genius of the human mind, which kindles by mutual 
sympathy in every direction, and which can in this 
manner only reach its full and natural perfection. 
Virgil and Ovid might both have sung in courts and 
capitals where Tacitus could not have thought, and the 
pages of this philosophic historian will for ever attest the 

* Professor Smythe.— Vide " Lectures on Modem History." 
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connexion that subsists between the genius and the 
freedom of the human mindy 

The Arts that adorn, and the Literature that charms 
the polished leisure of society, may flourish under a 
despot, as they did under a Louis — as they did under an 
Augustus ; not so the higher pursuits of the human 
understanding. It is Freedom alone which can con* 
duct, the genius of mankind to that sublimer percep- 
tion of truth which the Almighty Master sometimes 
admits {as in His wisdom He sees best) the aspiring 
though bounded faculties of his creatures* 

May the sorrowing chorus, then,t of the " contadini," 
give place to joyous, soul-inspiring cheersi: from bosoms 
swelling with the grateful sense of new-born independence! 
May Rome become the focus of freedom and liberality, 
as she has been of tyranny and intolerance : the abode of 
entei*prize and of prosperity as of torpor and decay : 

* ^' In oar own countiy, the immortal Locke, under James II., was a stu- 
dent — ^persecuted and silent, the world received no benefit from the labours 
of his thoughts. But the lapse of a few years, and the renewal of a free foim 
of government, saw him cherished and admired ; saw him give to mankind 
his ' Treatise on Government,' his ' Reasonableness of Christianity,' his 
' Essay on Toleration,' his ' Essay on the Human Mind,' and contributed 
more perhaps than any individual who can be mentioned to the best interests 
of his fellow-creatures by contributing to remove obscurity from the mind, 
servility from the heart, cmd dogmatism Jrom the understanding,''^ 

t " Roma ! Roma ! Roma ! non e come era prima." 

t " The Romans have now learnt to cheer "^Letter in " The Times,'" 
August 6, 1847« 
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arrayed in the glory of the past and admiration of the 
present, deriving from ancient recollections an incentive 
to future exertions, and forming to the prototype of an- 
cestral renown her own thoughts and actions I May she 
become the bright example for the sister states to follow ! 
Let the Potentates of Italy emulate the conduct of their 
spiritual chief; fortify their governments by like wisdom. 
Let them learn that no governments are safe but in the 
affections of the people ; * ** Peace and goodwill towards 
men ''the buttresses to support all empires which look for 
any permanent duration ; that the mightiest powers, when 
they branch into tyranny and oppression, t are certain to 
perish from their very roots. 

May the glory of Pius IX. exceed the fame of Augustus 
by as much, as beautifying the " moral " structure, and 
elevating the " souls " of men, is superior to the embel- 
lishment of the " material *' fabric, and erecting '^ perish- 
able temples t *' If the panegyric of Augustus were, that 
he found his capital a city of brick, and left it a city 
of marble,t the eulogium which Pius IX. has earned, 
and posterity will pay him, is that 

'^ He fonnd his people slaves, 
He left them free ! " 



* " Nullum Imperium tutum nisi benevolentia munitum." — Corn. Nepos. 
t '^ Errat longe mea quidem sententiS, qui imperium credit gravius esse aut 
stabilius vi quod fit, quam ilium quod amiciti& adjungitur." — Terence. 
X " Urbem lateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit." — Suetonius. 

" Vit, Aug: 



»» 
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And that which was but the incense of a poet's flattery 
will become a truthful delineation, a faithful picture of 
reality. " Fallitur egregio quisquis sub Principe 

CREDIT SERVITIUM : NUNQUAM LiBERTAS GRATIOR EXTAT, 
QUAM SUB ReGE PiO."* 

♦ " That man is deceived who thinks it slavery to live under an excellent 
prince : never did liberty appear in a more gracious form than under a pious 
king." 



Foley House, Portland Place, 
August 26/A, 1847. 



ERBATA. 

P. 6, 1. 18. — For rigorous, read vigorous. 

P. 25, L 7.— For Ferrati, read Ferretti. 

P. 27, L 1. — For Reforms, read Reform. 

P. 31, L 15.— 4/'ter assembled, insert And had this spirit-stirring 

subject been debated — 
P. 33, 1. 7. — After acceded, tTtsert to. ) 

P. 33, 1. 15.— For Russia, rmrf Prussia. | 
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